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WILTON'S STATUE OF PITT. 
By D. E. Huger Smith. 

The Revolution of 1689, which dethroned King 
James, was the final establishment in England and 
America of the principle of constitutional freedom. To 
establish this principle there had been an almost con- 
stant struggle from the date of Magna Charta. Thence- 
forward the struggle was and is to maintain it! 

The natural development of the Great Charter of 
1215 was the Bill of Rights of 1689. But the first was 
a regal grant of liberties extorted from the crown by 
the tenants-in-chief, while the last was a declaration of 
their rights by the subjects, even while transferring 
the crown from one head to another. 

The political struggles in England with resulting wars 
were thenceforth participated in by those "true sons of 
England," the Americans, who soon became no longer 
content only to accept results. Thus in December, 
1712, the Commons House of Assembly in South Caro- 
lina made their declaration in no uncertain terms. 
This act makes of force in Carolina sundry statutes of 
the Kingdom of England — "and also all such statutes 
in the Kingdom of England as declare the rights and 
liberties of the subjects and enact the better securing 
of the same. — " And the great political whirlpool of 
London continued for three-quarters of a century to 
be accompanied by eddies in South Carolina. 

So we read of efforts in 1727-1731 on the part of the 
Commons of South Carolina to pass important and 
unwise legislation by making it a part of tax-bills and 
thus to force the hands of the Upper House or Council. 
Six assemblies in those years were dissolved by Presi- 
dent Middleton, and each time he found the new House 
of Commons resolute in repeating the same demands. 
And in 1735 they adopted resolutions declaring it an 
inherent right of every Englishman (under which head 
they specifically included his Majesty's subjects in this 
Province) not to be charged with any taxes not "granted 
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by his Representative in Parliament," and they closed 
with the assertion that no additions could be made to 
any Tax-Bill by any other Estate or Power whatsoever. 
This last resolution was aimed at the Upper House, 
which asserted the right to amend these Bills. It 
would almost seem that Mr. Asquith in the earlier 
part of the struggle with the House of Lords had modelled 
his course upon that of the South Carolina Commons in 
these years. 

The Revolution of 1689 placed upon the British throne 
a continental ruler, and, with the exception of the 
twelve years of Queen Anne, from that time to the 
accession of Victoria, the sovereign of England was a 
Continental potentate. This brought England into all 
the complications of Europe, and her American colonies 
lay between an aggressive French power on the north 
and an assertive Spanish pressure on the south. It 
has been often said that it was this pressure of a common 
danger that linked the somewhat turbulent colonies 
with the still more turbulent Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

But the Peace of Paris in 1763 entirely changed the 
situation. England had now time to remember that 
she could raise a revenue in America, while the Colonies 
could more safely assert the principles of the South 
Carolina resolutions of 1735 of which it is enough to 
repeat here the first and fifth: "Resolved, That it is 
the Opinion of this House that it is the inherent right 
and privilege of every Englishman not to be charged 
with any taxes or aids of money but what are given 
and granted by his Representative in Parliament." 

"Resolved, that his Majesty's subjects of this Pro- 
vince are entitled to all the liberties and privileges of 
Englishmen." 

Thus the American colonies, which up to 1763 had 
shared with the mother country the perils of war, were 
forced to become participants in the strife of political 
parties, and it was an additional evil that the question 
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of their own political status was made the subject of 
violent debate. It is then not remarkable that the 
same lines of political cleavage extended to America, 
and the associations of "sons of Liberty" rapidly spread 
there. 

Just at this time there floated to the crest of the 
political wave a man and a number, both destined to 
dominate the popular imagination and to concentrate 
the popular passion. 

John Wilkes in No. 45 of the North Briton attacked the 
King's Speech! Wilkes was promptly sent to the Tower, 
whence he was liberated by Chief Justice Pratt (after- 
wards Lord Camden) on 6 May, 1763. But in November 
of the same year his article was voted by Parliament a 
libel and he was expelled in January, 1764. Again elected 
in 1768 he was again expelled in 1769. Again re-elected 
he was again expelled and declared incapacitated to sit 
in Parliament. Again re-elected prima facie, his oppo- 
nent (Col. Luttrell) was seated in face of the large 
majority against him. In June, 1769, Wilkes was con- 
victed and sentenced to imprisonment, whereupon he 
was elected while in prison an Alderman of London. 
The fame of No. 45 grew with that of its author, and 
both name and number were welcomed in America as 
battle-cries. 

For throughout this period the political battle had 
been waged fiercely in America; the Stamp Act had been 
passed in 1765, and on the invitation of Massachusetts 
the first American Congress had met in New York on 
October 7th, 1765. Tumults in the various chief cities 
had prevented the sale of the Stamps and actual insur- 
rections were expected to follow attempts to enforce 
the penalties of the Act. Then in the British Parlia- 
ment Pitt had asked and answered his famous question; 
"When in this house we give and grant, we give and grant 
what is our own, but can we give and grant the pro- 
perty of the commons of America? It is an absurdity 
in terms." And on 19 March, 1766, the Stamp Act was 
repealed. 
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The resolution of the House of Commons of South 
Carolina, passed May 8, 1766, to erect a statue to Pitt 
met many adverse comments. The most interesting of 
these was printed in the South Carolina Gazette of 
1 Dec, 1766. This was dated London, 9 August, 1766, 
and was signed "A Friend of America [alias a d — ^n'd. 
Jacobitical Rascal]." 

It was made the vehicle of bitter abuse of Chatham, 
but is chiefly amusing for the remarks on the object 
and value of statues. It states that "we have in 
public but three in England, that of Charles I, George I 
and II." The writer adds: "The greatest honours 
bestowed on philosophers, heroes, generals, orators in 
Europe, is to place their bust in a church or town hall." 

Below this is printed an extract of a letter of the 
Committee of Correspondence to Charles Garth (dated 
the 20th of the previous month), as a proper answer, 
shov.'ing that "the sentiments of Americans with regard 
to the Earl of Chatham are not altered." 

The following extracts are from the Journal of the 
Commons House of Assembly of the Province of South 
Carolina. 

From Journal of Thursday May 8th, 1766.— "On 
motion of Mr. Lowndes 
Resolved, Nemine contradicente that this House will 
make provision for defraying the expense of procuring 
from England a Statue of the Right Honorable William 
Pitt, Esquire, to be Erected in this Province, as a me- 
morial, and Testimony of the great veneration and 
Respect, they have for his person, and the obligations 
they lye under in common with the rest of His Majesty's 
American Subjects, as well for his services in General 
to his King and Country, as for his noble, Disinterested 
and Generous assistance afforded them towards obtain- 
ing the Repeal of the Stamp Act; and it is referred to 
the Committee of Correspondence as soon as may be, 
to write to the Agent, to procure the same to be done in 
the most finished and elegant manner." 
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This "Committee to Correspond with the Agent of 
this Province in Great Britain" had been appointed by 
the Commons House, Thursday, October 31st, 1765, 
and consisted of Messrs. Mazyck, Pinckney, Laurens, 
Arthur Middleton, Scott, Doyley, Parsons, Guerard, 
Brewton, Dart, and Roper. 

From the Journal of June 23rd, 1766: — 

"Resolved that the sum of £7000 be inserted in the 
Schedule for a marble Statue of the Right Honorable 
William Pitt, Esquire, to be Erected in this province." 

From Journal of June 30, 1766: — 

"Ordered, that the Public Treasurer do procure good 
Bills of Exchange to the amount of One thousand 
pounds Sterling, and remit the same to the agent in 
Great Britain towards the payment for the Statue of 
the Right Honorable William Pitt Esquire; and also to 
provide good Bills of Exchange to the amount of the 
sums granted in the Estimate for Charles Garth Esquire, 
Agent for this province in Great Britain, and remit the 
same to him." 

From Journal of 19 November 1766: — 

"A motion was made and the question being put, 
that the Statue of the Right Honorable William Pitt 
Esquire, when finished, be erected near the State House, 
at the Center of Broad Street and Old Church Street. 
It was Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Correspondence do 
write to the Agent, to get the Statue of the Right 
Honorable William Pitt Esquire, made to be erected 
in an open Area." 

From Journal of 5 June 1770: — 

"A Letter from Charles Garth Esquire Agent for 
this province, in Great Britain, to the Committee of 
Correspondence was before the House and Read, ac- 
quainting the said Committee, that the Statue of the 
Right Honorable William Pitt Esquire now Earl of 
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Chatham was shipt iur this province in the ship Caro- 
lina Packet, Captn. White. 

And the House being informed that the said Ship 
was arrived at this port, and the Statue being landed 
and lodged in the arsenal 

Ordered, that His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
be desired that he will be pleased to give directions that 
the said vStatue of the Barl of Chatham, be immediately 
erected near the State House, in the Center of Broad 
Street and Old Church Street, and to front the East. 

Ordered, that the Public Treasurer do advance a 
sum sufficient to defray the Expense of erecting the 
said Statue, and for railing in the same. 

Resolved, that this House will make provision to 
reimburse the Public Treasurer the said sum." 

From Journal of 23 July 1770: — 

"On Motion, 

Ordered, that the Public Treasurer do advance, a 
Mr. William Adron, the Sum of One Hundred and 
Seventy five Pounds Currency; as a Compensation for 
his services in Erecting the Statue of the Right Honorable 
William Pitt Esquire, now the Earl of Chatham. 

Resolved, that this House will make provision to 
reimburse the Public Treasurer, the said Sum." 

(We owe these extracts to the kindness of Mr. A. S. 
Salley, Jr., Secretary of the Historical Commission.) 

Charles Garth, the agent of the Province of South 
Carolina, was a member of Parliament. His report to 
the Commons House is doubtless in the State House in 
Columbia but has not been found. He contracted with 
Joseph Wilton for the Statue. The notice in the South 
Carolina Gazette of 6 July, 1769, of the resolution in 
the Commons House of the preceding day says : — 

"We are informed that the House Yesterday unani- 
mously resolved to disagree to the Petition proposed 
by the Agents; and have ordered that Mr. PITT'S 
Statue, cutting by Mr. Wilton of London, be sent out 
as soon as finished." 
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Joseph Wilton (1722-1803) was a sculptor and Royal 
Academician, of which association he was one of the 
foundation members. He made busts and statues of 
many eminent persons, as well as sundry monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, among which was one (Jf General 
Wolfe. 

The South Carolina Gazette 17 May, 1770, supplement, 
tells of the arrival of the statue: — 

"Thursday arrived here in the Ship Carolina-Packet, 
Captain William White, from London in 38 days, the 
Marble Statue of that celebrated English Patriot the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, Esq. now Lord Chatham, 
for which the Assembly of this Province voted £1000 
Sterling, in the year 1766. It is a colossal Statue, done 
by Mr. Wilton, highly finished and reckoned as complete 
a Piece of Sculpture as ever was done in England. 
When ready to be landed, we are told, the Inhabitants 
of this Town are determined to draw it themselves to 
the place where it is to be erected, in the Square between 
the State-House, Guard-House, St. Michael's Church, 
and the Public Market — the present Lord Chatham 
being equally respected by them with the former Great 
Commoner. 

At the same time that the above Statue was shipped 
in Capt. White, two others were shipped for New York ; 
one of his present MAJESTY, cast in Brass; the other 
of Mr. PITT, highly finished in Marble, but considera- 
bly under the Size of ours." 

The South Carolina Gazette of 24 May, 1770, tells of the 
expected landing of the Statue : — 
"The Statue of the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, 
Esquire, is to be landed To-morrow morning 8 o'Clock, 
on Mr. Charles Elliott's Wharf, where it will be received 
by the Inhabitants, and from thence immediately 
drawn by themselves to the Arsenal, near the place 
where it is intended to be erected." 
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What happened at the landing is told in the Gazette of 
31 May: — 
'%ast Tuesday Morning, about Nine o'Clock, the 
elegant Marble Statue of that true Friend and undaunted 
Assertor of the Liberties of Britain and America, the 
Right Honorable WILLIAM PITT (done by Mr. 
Wilton of London) was landed upon Charles Elliott, 
Esq; his wharf, amidst a vast Concourse of the Inhabi- 
tants, many of them of the first Rank and Consequence, 
who received it with three hearty Cheers, and preceded 
by Music, after a Flag had been fixed upon the Case, 
drew it by Hand, in fifteen Minutes to a Shade, prepared 
for its Reception at the Armoury, where it is to remain 
till the Foundation and Pedestal are raised whereon it 
is to be erected. — Nothing ever was conducted with 
greater Order, than this Procession; and (except some 
of the Lookers-on, who have been remarkable for dis- 
tinguishing themselves upon too many occasions) every 
one seemed highly pleased with the Respect that was 
shown to the great Patriot, by such a Reception of 
his Statue.— All the vessels in the Harbour, except 
three (one belonging to Leith, another to Dundee &c) 
displayed their Colours upon this Occasion; and St. 
Michael's Bells would have been rang, but were stopped 
out of Regard to Isaac Mazyck, Esq, a very worthy 
Member of this Community, who lives near that Church, 
and lay extremely ill. — When the Statue was lodged, 
the Inhabitants made a handsome Present to the Sea- 
men belonging to the Ship; and their Thanks are due 
to the Owners, who have refused to receive any Freight 
for the Statue and Appurtenances, consisting of no less 
than 57 heavy Packages." 

The account of the raising of the Statue is from the 
Gazette of 5 July, 1770: — 
"Previous Notice having been given, that the Statue 
of the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, would be got 
ready to be raised this Afternoon; Early this Morning, 
all the Vessels in the Harbour hoisted their Colours, and 
a Flag, with the Words PITT AND LIBERTY, and a 
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fine branch of Laurel above it, was displayed on the 
Scaffolding, upon a Staff of 45 Feet high: And this 
Afternoon, in the Presence of almost the whole of the 
Inhabitants, the Statue was raised, and fixed in its 
Place, without the least Accident by the Numbers 26 
and 92, Members of the Club No. 45, who had assembled 
themselves upon this Occasion. As soon as it was fixed, 
26 members of our Assembly ascended the Scaffold; 
when the Hon. Peter Manigault, their Speaker, was 
pleased to condescend to the Request of the People by 
proclaiming the Inscription on the Pedestal, which 
were in these Words: — " 

(Here is inserted a corrected copy of the Inscription 
from Gazette of 10 July.) 

IN GRATEFUL MEMORY 

OF HIS SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY IN GENERAL 

AND TO AMERICA IN PARTICULAR 

THE COMMONS HOUSE OP ASSEMBLY 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

UNANIMOUSLY VOTED 

THIS STATUE 

OP 

THE HON. WILLIAM PITT, ESQ. 

WHO 

GLORIOUSLY EXERTED HIMSELF 

BY DEFENDING THE FREEDOM OP AMERICANS 

THE TRUE SONS OF ENGLAND 

BY PROMOTING A REPEAL 

OF THE STAMP-ACT 

IN THE YEAR 1766 

TIME 

WILL SOONER DESTROY 

THIS MARK OF THEIR ESTEEM 

THAN 

ERASE PROM THEIR MINDS 

THEIR JUST SENSE 
OF HIS PATRIOTIC VIRTUE. 

"As soon as this was done, Lord Chatham's health 
was drank, 26 cannon were discharged by the Artillery 
Company, three Huzzas succeeded, and St. Michael's 
Bells rang. — Joy sat on every countenance. — This Even- 
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ing the Club No. 45, consisting of a great Body of the 
principal Inhabitants, are to meet at Messrs. Dillon 
& Gray's Tavern, when an elegant Entertainment is 
provided for them, when the following 45 Toasts will 
be drank, viz 

1 The King. 

2 The Queen, and Royal Family. 

3 The Lieut. Governor and the Province. 

4 The Sons of Liberty throughout America. 

5 The glorious Ninety-Two. 

6 The unanimous Twenty-Six. 

7 Our present Representatives. 

8 The Men who will part with Life before Liberty. 

9 Lord Chatham. 

10 Lord Camden. 

11 Lord Rockingham. 

12 Honour and Influence to the Friends of Britain 
and America. 

13 The Duke of Manchester. 

14 Lord Granby. 

15 Sir WilUam Meredith. 

16 All honest, resolute, and disinterested Patriots. 

17 Mr. Burke. 

18 Serjeant Glynn. 

19 Governor Pownall. 

20 The virtuous Minority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

21 Mr. Beckford, Lord Mayor of London. 

22 The Sheriffs, Townsend and Sawbridge. 

23 Alderman Wilkes. 

24 The Supporters of the Bill of Rights. 

25 James Otis, Esq. 

26 Daniel Dulany, Esq. 

27 The Pennsylvania Farmer. 

28 Success to all Patriotic Measures. 

29 Christopher Gadsden, Esq. 

30 Thomas Lynch, Esq. 

31 John Rutledge, Esq. 
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32 Firmness and Perseverance in our Resolutions, 
not to flinch a single Inch. 

33 Hon. Jonathan Bryan. 

34 Hon. Henry Middleton. 

35 Hon. Peter Manigault. 

36 The Patriotic Merchants of America. 

37 Hon. Judge Lowndes, who made the Motion for 
the Statue. 

38 Charles Pinckney, Esq. 

39 Miles Brewton, Esq. 

40 Mr. Neufville, Chairman, and the General Com- 
mittee of this Province. 

41 Success to American Manufactures. 

42 Property to the Lovers of Liberty only. 

43 Our Land free, our Men honest, and Women 
fruitful. 

44 Judas's Fate to the Enemies of America. 

45 May Wilkes always prove a Scourge to Tyrants 
and Traitors, and be the Glory of Old England. 

In the South Carolina and American General Gazette, 
of 11th July 1770, the Statue is described as follows: 

It "is of fine white marble, the Habit Roman, the 
right hand holds a Roll of Parchment, partly open, on 
which we read "ARTICULI MAGNAE CARTAE 
LIBERTATUM, the left hand is extended, the figure 
being in the attitude of one delivering an Oration." 

It is interesting to see from these toasts how later 
events and the existing struggles had crowded out the 
memory of the Stamp Act. Even Chatham, the Hero 
of the day, was partially obscured by a more picturesque 
protagonist. John Wilkes and No. 45 dominated the 
situation. The flag-staff was 45 feet high; the toasts 
numbered 45, and the Club was No. 45. But two other 
mystic numbers appear in the account, both of which 
were purely American. These were No. 26 and No. 92. 

The "Unanimous twenty-six" became a prevailing 
toast on 19 Nov., 1768, in consequence of the following: — 
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On Tuesday 15 Nov., 1768, the General Assembly 
of South Carolina met — on Wednesday they unanimously 
chose Peter Manigault to be their Speaker — on Thursday 
the Governor, Lord Charles Greville Montague, de- 
livered a speech to both Houses— on Friday his Majesty's 
Hon. Council presented their address — on Saturday 
the Commons House presented theirs — and at nine 
o'clock that night the General Assembly was dissolved. 
The House before adjourning ordered the publication 
of his Excellency's speech, the Address of the House, 
and his Excellency's reply, the letter of 11 Feb., 1768, of 
the Hon. Thomas Cushing, Speaker of the late House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay, the letter of 
9 May, 1768, of Hon. Peyton Randolph, Speaker of 
the House of Burgesses in- Virginia, with the resolutions 
and action of this House thereupon. 

The sharp difference of opinion between Governor 
Lord Charles Montagu and the House about these 
letters may well account for the dissolution. The 
Governor warned the House to pay no attention to the 
factious letter of Massachusetts under a threat of disa- 
greeable consequences, while the House considered the 
letters "replete with duty and loyalty to his Majesty, 
respect for the Parliament of Great Britain, sincere 
affection for the mother country, and tender care for 
the preservation of the rights of his Majesty's subjects." 

The historian has remarked that a dread of un- 
pleasant consequences may have permitted the unani- 
mity of the twenty -six by keeping away certain of the 
19 other members of the House — entitled to seats. 

The Unanimous Twenty-Six were: — 

1 Christopher Gadsden. 

2 Henry Laurens. 

3 Charles Pinckney. 

4 Benjamin Dart. 

5 Thomas Savage. 

6 John Lloyd. 

7 Thomas Evance. 
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8 John Rutledge. 

9 John Poaug. 

10 Peter Manigault. 

11 John Huger. 

12 Robert Quash Jr. 

13 WiUiam Moultrie. 

14 Edward Harleston. 

15 John Harleston. 

16 William Scott. 

17 Benjamin Elliott. 

18 Charles Elliott. 

19 James Parsons. 

20 James Reid. 

21 James Skirving Jr. 

22 Benjamin Waring. 

23 Tacitus Gaillard. 

24 Thomas Lynch. 

25 EHas Horry. 

26 Archibald Stanyarne. 

The "Glorious Ninety-Two" were the "non-rescind- 
ers" who in June, 1768, refused to rescind the proceedings 
of the previous assembly of Massachusetts. The names 
of the various individuals in England and America 
who were toasted may easily be recognized; but toasts 
42 and 43 deserve more than a smile, and it may be 
asked how many remembered in the near future "not 
to flinch a single inch." 

No. 45 in those days played a great part in history. 
At the Middlesex election we are told that it was freely 
chalked upon the doors and elsewhere — nay, even on 
shoe-soles of the Austrian Ambassador, who was pulled 
out of his carriage for the purpose. Here, by order 
of 45 President, 26 Secretary called Club 45 to meet 
at 45 minutes after six to celebrate the release of Wilkes 
from prison. On the same occasion there met at the 
house of Captain Benjamin Stone on James Island 45 
persons who with a salute of 45 cannon sat at a table 
illuminated by 45 candles and partook of 45 dishes, 
a piece de resistance being a turtle weighing 45 pounds. 
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Then drinking 45 toasts they broke up with hilarious 
solemnity at 11.45 P. M. 

On the same night the city was illuminated — some 
houses with 45 lights, others with 26 

In a young country men who make a mark in impas- 
sioned moments of history leave too a mark upon 
geography. That the names Pitt in various combina- 
tions and Chatham are found oft repeated on maps of 
the United States should not seem strange. 

From 1770 to 1780 the statue of the great Pitt stood 
on Broad Street appealing in his attitude to all and 
sundry to preserve and remember "Magna Carta 
Libertatum, "while the man himself continued passion- 
ately to oppose the unwise measures which were to 
lead to "the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy." 

The tragic stroke of apoplexy as he rose to speak in 
the House of Lords ended his great life on 1 1th May 1778. 

On 16th April two years later the right arm of the 
statue, holding the Great Charter, was carried away 
by a British cannon-ball fired from James Island. But 
the mutilated statue remained on its pedestal when 
the victorious British marched into the fallen city. 
Unmolested it still remained when on 14 December, 
1782, the American troops under Wayne halted under 
its shadow, while General Greene, Governor Mathews 
and Council moved past it, "greeted with smiles and 
tears." 

Then ensued a period when the statue, which had 
been erected with popular pride, came to be considered 
a nuisance, and its removal was matter for discussion. 
Thus we find in the City Gazette of Monday 8 August, 
1791, the following: — 

"No less than four chairs have in the course of a few 
months been dashed to pieces against Pitt's statue 
at the intersection of Meeting and Broad Streets. It 
is earnestly wished by many that this was wholly re- 
moved. It is at all times useless, and has often proved 
mischievous. Nor does there seem to be any obliga- 
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tion on the citizens of the United States to preserve, 
at the risk of the inhabitants, a statue in honor of a 
man who expired in a fit of raving against American 
Independence, not unUke the frantic ebulHtions which 
flow from Edmund the rhapsodist, (Burke) whenever 
the French revolution comes across his distempered 
brain." 

Whether as a protest against this somewhat violent 
editorial, or as showing a bona fide desire to possess 
this valuable piece of sculpture, the same paper the next 
day printed the following advertisement: — 

"Wanted to Purchase 
PITT'S STATUE 
Two Hundred Guineas Will be immediately paid on 
delivery of the Titles, and removal from the place it 
now stands without any expense to the public. 
For further particulars apply to the printers." 

The Legislature in permitting the removal of the 
statue apparently did not agree with the truculent 
editor that the memory of Pitt should also be obliterated. 
In the City Gazette of 20 Dec, 1791, the wording of 
the resolution is given as adopted on 12 Dec: — 

"On motion resolved, that the city council of Charles- 
ton be authorized to remove Pitt's Statue from its 
present situation at the intersection of Broad and Meet- 
ing Streets to some other more safe and convenient 
place." 

Why this removal was not made until 1794 does not 
appear. Why Council did not fulfil the condition of 
re-erecting it in a more convenient place must be at- 
tributed, one would think, to the growth of a popular 
feeling in favor of the French Revolution. For no 
where in America did the populace side more violently 
than in Charleston with Citizen Genet, who had landed 
there in 1793, and whose name in the political toasts of 
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the day had replaced and rivalled that of John Wilkes 
a quarter of a century before. As a sample read a 
toast offered in Philadelphia 6 February, 1794: — 

"The persecuted Citizen Genet; may his country 
reward his honest zeal, and the shafts of calumny 
levelled against him recoil upon the archers." 

The Statue was taken down 14 March, 1794. From 
City Gazette of 15 March, 1794:— 

"The marble Statue of the late William Pitt, earl 
of Chatham, which has been standing for a number of 
years at the intersection of Broad and Meeting Streets, 
was taken down, on Thursday last, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the general assembly of this state, grant- 
ing permission and authority to the city council for 
that purpose. It was afterwards lodged in the Arsenal, 
but unfortunately in the removal from its base, it fell, 
and the head was severed from the body. The iron 
railing round this effigy was previously taken away, 
and the foundation with every other part of the monu- 
ment will likewise be displaced." 

Charles Fraser, the noted painter, in his "Remi- 
niscences of Charleston," tells us that he "was present 
with other boys in the crowd, and saw it when it fell 
to the ground, through the mismanagement of those 
employed to remove it." He tells us that on the next 
day "a truculent article noticed this incident in one of 
our papers, as a happy prognostic of the success of 
the guillotine — to use their own words 'as ominous to the 
aristocrats;' the term then generally applied to all 
Americans who were opposed to French Jacobinism." 

By "The Proceedings of the 66th Anniversary of the 
Orphan House &c" (published in 1855) a light is thrown 
on the later history of the Statue. 
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"Extract from the minutes of the Commissioners of 
the Orphan House, 17 March 1808:— 

— At a meeting of the Commissioners of the Orphan 
House, the following communication was received from 
the Honorable the City Council of Charleston: 

City Council. March 10th 1808. 

The Committee to whom was referred the applica- 
tion of the Trustees of the South Carolina College beg 
leave to report, 

That, on enquiry, they find Pitt's Statue to have been 
imported by a vote of the Commons House of Assembly 
of this State; that it shall be erected in Charleston. 
Although it is not mentioned as the property of the 
City in the Act of Incorporation, the City Council 
took upon them to have it pulled down as a nuisance 
in the year 1794, and used the iron railing that had 
surrounded it No opposition having been made to 
this arrangement for such a length of time by the 
Legislature, it is presumed that Pitt's Statue is con- 
sidered the property of the City even by them, although 
no better title can be shown for it than their courtesy 
or neglect. As a wish has been expressed by the Com- 
missioners of the Orphan House that they may be per- 
mitted to erect it in their enclosure, your Committee 
recommend that they have the preference provided 
that they should erect and repair it within six months; 
and if not, that it should be given up to the Trustees 
of the South Carolina College. 

The said report being considered, was agreed to. 
(Extract from the minutes.) 
(signed) 

G. M. Bonnetheau. 
Clerk of Council. 

The Commissioners of the Orphan House having 
taken the said communication into consideration, agreed 
to the same." 
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The statue, which had been lying in the enclostire of 
the Orphan House, where it had been thrown against 
the West wall, was thereupon removed from the dirt 
that had nearly covered it, and in May, 1808, was erected 
on a pedestal in the Orphan House yard fronting the 
building. There the effigy of the Great Commoner 
stood for nearly three quarters of a century, surrounded 
daily by groups of happy children, impressively re- 
minding them of the Great Charter of our Liberties, 
the symbol of which had been shattered when the arm 
that held it was carried away by the British cannon- 
ball. 

Then, at a meeting of the South Carolina Historical 
Society in June 1880 "Mr. Joseph W. Barnwell intro- 
duced the following resolution, which after an interest- 
ing historical discussion was adopted: — 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the feasibility of removing the Statue of William 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, from the grounds of 
the Orphan House to a more public place in the City 
of Charleston. 

And on 9 February 1881, 

"Mr. Barnwell, Chairman of Committee on the pro- 
posed removal of the Pitt Statue reported that a con- 
ference had been held with Mayor Courtenay and that 
the Statue of Pitt would be removed from the Orphan 
House grounds to the City Square at an early day." 

In the Year Book of the City of Charleston for 1881, 
there is this brief notice of the removal : — 

"In May last the Statue of William Pitt, first Earl 
of Chatham, was removed from the Orphan House 
grounds and re-erected here (Washington Square), and 
attracts much attention from visitors." 

The News and Courier oi 21 May, 1881, gives an ac- 
count of this removal with a short sketch of the history 
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of the statue. In this we are told that the City Council 
sold to Judge Grimke the stones that composed the 
pedestal, by whom the slab with the inscription was 
placed in the wall of his garden, where it remained 
until the Statue was re-erected in the Orphan House 
grounds. 

In Washington Square Pitt stands today, but he 
looks no longer to the Eastward, as if addressing the 
people of England. He faces the West and in his 
attitude of persuasive appeal seem to pour out his 
eloquent words to the mighty population of these 
United States. His outstretched left arm is gone at 
the shoulder, as is the right! His severed head stands 
rudely replaced upon its neck! But his earnest face 
and figure still remain to remind us that the fundamental 
principle of liberty may be battered by enemies, may be 
defaced by false friends, and yet remain forever worthy 
of patient sacrifice and perpetual effort. 



The following extract from the News and Courier of 
17 December, 1898, makes an interesting comparison 
between the New York statue and that of South Caro- 
lina and is in other ways of interest. 

"In the course of a lecture recently delivered before 
the students of Columbia University, New York, by 
Prof. Dicey, of Oxford University, a suggestion was 
made to restore the headless statue of WiUiam Pitt 
in New York by comparing it with its replica in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Prof. Dicey thinks that the restoration 
would be "a graceful act on the part of th^ American 
people, and would tend to cement the bond of union 
between Great Britain and the United States of 
America." This may or may not be so, but the point 
that will interest Charleston folk most is whether the 
statue standing in the centre of Washington Square is 
or is not a replica of the one which now lies in the base- 
ment of the New York Historical Society building. 
Opinions are divided in Charleston on this subject. 
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The cuts of the two statues which appear in the New 
York Herald of December 11 would seem to prove 
them to have only such resemblance as might come 
from their representing the same subject and being 
the work of the same hand. The statue in New York 
is of marble, of heroic size, the figure draped and lean- 
ing against a part of a tree trunk. The head and arms 
are both missing, the former having been removed, 
it is supposed, by the Hessians, during the British 
occupation of New York city, and having decorated 
the Blue Bell Tavern, Kingsbridge, for several years 
before it finally disappeared. 

The Charleston statue is also of marble of heroic 
size, draped with the toga, which was an inevitable 
feature of historic statues in those days, and must 
once have been supported by a portion of a tree trunk. 
It has been treated with rather more reverence than 
has been accorded to Mr. William Pitt in New York, 
for it stands, after many vicissitudes, in the centre of 
Washington Square, not upon the original pedestal, it 
is true, but upon one which contains one of the stones 
of the original pedestal." 



The same article reprints from the South Carolina 
Gazette of Friday, 14th March, 1794, the following: 

' ' Yesterday the marble statue of the late Earl of Chatham, 
which has been standing for a number of years in Broad 
and Meeting Streets, was pulled down. The iron 
railing around it had been displaced a few days since. 
It is somewhat ominous to the aristocrats that, in 
removing this efiigy, the head was literally severed 
from the body, though without any assistance from 
the guillotine. A correspondent observes that the 
executioners showed no kind of contrition on this 
melancholy occasion; not even a basket was provided 
to receive the head; not a single person was observed 
to dip a handkerchief in the blood, nor will it be at all 
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surprising if the body should remain without interment 
till the sound of the last trump. 'Sic transit gloria 
mundi." 

NOTE — In the Magazine of American History, vol. VII, 67 
and vol. VIII, 214-220, may be found accounts of the Pitt 
Statues in New York and Charleston, and a reprint from the 
Southern Literary Journal, vol. I, No. 5, Jan., 1836. 



